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it merely ascertains and explains. It proceeds 
like botany which studies, with equal interest, 
the orange-tree and the fir-tree, the laurel and 
the birch ; it is itself a kind of botany applied 
not to plants, but to human works." 

Thus, criticism tends to become really scien- 
tific. Taine's principle is : just as all the parts 
of a living organism stand in correlation or in 
a necessary connection with one another, so 
all the parts of a work or of a man, or of an 
epoch, or of a given nation, form together a 
connected system, that is, no part of which 
can change without, thereby, causing a corre- 
sponding change in all the others. There- 
fore, the characteristics of any individual or of 
any period of civilization being given, Taine's 
effort has been to distinguish the principal traits 
from the secondary, to point out the do:ninant 
characteristic as that one in which a change 
causes change in all the rest, particular at- 
tention being given to the influence of the 
race, the milieu and the time. 

As long as Taine was wrapped up in his 
strictly scientific method, he formally abstain- 
ed from criticizing; for "science neither pro- 
scribes nor pardons " ; yet later on he, too, felt 
the need of some aesthetic criterion and be- 
gan, after finding it, to proscribe and to 
pardon. The value of a literary work is in his 
opinion proportionate to the degree of per- 
manence or universality of the characteristic 
features which it expresses, a criterion which 
scarcely differs from that of Boileau. 

Secondly, other things being equal, a work 
of beneficent character is, according to Taine, 
superior to a work of maleficent import. 

His third principle is the degree of conver- 
gence of effects which he expresses thus : 

" In a work of art the characteristics whose 
value we have recognized become as promi- 
nent as possible. It is only this way that they 
receive their brilliancy and relief. For this 
purpose it is evidently necessary that all the 
parts of the work should contribute to reveal 
them. . . . No element must remain inactive 
or draw the attention elsewhere : this would 
be a force employed in an opposite direction. 
All the effects must be convergent." 

Taine forms the last link in Brunetiere's 
chain. The next link will be Brunetiere him- 
self if he fulfills the promises given. He feels 
that after proclaiming the relative in literary 
work, criticism must sooner or later return to 



the absolute under the name of beauty ; yet 
he is far from belittling the scientific method 
of Sainte-Beuve and Taine. While admitting 
that criticism and natural history are two dif- 
ferent things, that there is in man something 
else and something more than in nature, and 
that civilization differs from nature, he empha- 
sizes that civilization, on the other hand, is not 
exclusively an outcome of the human will, but 
also a work of the instinct ; that the pro- 
ductions of man, though differing from those of 
nature, have, nevertheless, some feature in 
common with them ; that finally the works 
once detached from their authors live an inde- 
pendent life, and it is for all these reasons he 
contends that the knowledge of the laws of 
nature cannot help throwing much light on 
our understanding of the laws governing the 
development of human productions. But 
while Taine based his criticism on the analo- 
gies which it presents with the natural history 
methods of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire and Cuvier, 
Brunetiere proposes to himself to take for 
his guidance those furnished by Darwin and 
Haeckel. 

H. C. O. Huss. 
Princeton University. 



THE GOSPEL OF LUKE IN ANGLO- 
SAXON. 

The Gospel of Saint Luke in Anglo-Saxon, 
edited from the manuscripts with an Intro- 
duction, Notes and Glossary by James W. 
Bright, Ph.D. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1893. i2tno, pp. xix, 158. 

In this little volume, which comes with the 
careful editing of Dr. Bright and the comely 
typography of the Clarendon Press, we have 
an earnest of a new edition of the Gospels in 
Old English. All will appreciate the desir- 
ability of such work when it is considered 
that, except for Professor Skeat's admirable 
synoptical version, we have no edition adeqate- 
ly representing the scholarship of today. Yet 
the Gospels, although not in standard West- 
Saxon, give the easiest introduction to Eng- 
lish of the oldest period. 

Dr. Bright 's editorial work consists of an In- 
troduction especially describing the manu- 
scripts, their interrelations, and the printed 
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editions preceeding this ; a careful editing of 
the text with some emendations, and variant 
readings at the foot of the page ; besides a 
few pages of Notes and a Glossary. Textual 
changes are indicated in all cases either by 
italics, or, if additions, by bracketed words, — 
a most commendable practice. The notes are 
mainly given up to indicating the close re- 
lation between the Old English and the Vul- 
gate from which the translation was, of course, 
made. The glossary is concise, but ample for 
a book, the contents of which is so familiar. 
But one improvement can be suggested, and 
the reviewer recognizes this as a matter of 
personal judgment, rather than one which 
would materially affect the use of the book. 
If the paragraphing of the original text were 
not to be followed, we should have preferred 
to see the divisions of the revised version 
chosen rather than the old " verses." 

The present edition ought to be of special 
value in helping to introduce the sadly 
neglected study of the older language into the 
schools. One difficulty hitherto has been 
that easy prose texts were not available. But 
this cannot longer be said, when such a neat 
and handy book as that of Dr. Bright may be 
so readily purchased. We trust, also, that the 
complete edition of the Gospels will not be 
long delayed. Such an edition is as necessary 
for scholarly work as this single Gospel for 
school use. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 

Cornell University. 



ENGLISH LITERA TURE. 

Beowulf. Aeltestes deutsches Heklengedicht. 
Aus dem Angelsachsischen iibertragen von 
P. Hoffmann. Oerlag von Herm. Liebich, 
Ziillichau : Svo, pp. iii, 183, 1893. 

This is a book that deserves some praise and 
much blame. Hoffmann has given us the last 
and the most readable of all the different 
German translations of ' Beowulf ; the style is 
simple and easy, and the ear is not annoyed 
by a conscious or clumsy striving after effect. 
In respect to meter he makes a new departure, 
and uses the verse of the ' Nibelungenlied ' 
with a rather free hand, but quite skillfully. 
He has a clever trick of versifying and his 



rime is accurate, but he lacks the true spirit of 
poetry, and often adds a touch that mutilates 
the sense or altogether mars the simple beauty 
of the original. For example, peer him he I 
onfeng 1 (1. 852), is rendered "die tiefe Holle 
nahm ihn auf " ; and again, 

peel heo pone fyrdlwm purhfon ne mihte 
locene leoo~osyrcan lafian /nigrum, 

(l. 1504-5) 

is translated 

"Mit ihren grausen Fitngen die Briinne woilte sie, 
Das Kettenhemd, durchboren, das war verlor'ne MuhV 

Such examples are very frequent, and the 
author shows the same lack of true feeling 
when the sonorous and poetical name, Heorot, 
is translated into " Hirschburg." 

These are, however, minor faults and the 
translation in itself may be called good, very 
good, but it would be too much to say that it 
correctly represents the original or gives even 
a fair idea of it. In fact, Hoffmann's trans- 
lation is no more like 'Beowulf than a regiment 
on dress parade is like the same regiment in 
battle. The rugged force and picturesqueness 
of the original is toned down and at times 
entirely lost. The description of the pool on 
the lonely moor (11. 1357-1376), looses half its 
horror in the translation. The translation is 
too modern in tone, — this is its great weakness. 
In attempting to correct the obscurity of the 
earlier translators our author has gone too far, 
and many suggestive Anglo-Saxon words (such 
as beodgeuealas, 1. 343), which could be easily 
translated into corresponding German words, 
have been diluted into phrases. The epic 
flavor of the whole piece is adulterated, and 
Beowulf himself undergoes such a change of 
dress that we hardly recognise our old hero. 
Most of these faults are due to the choice of 
meter, which renders diffuseness of expression 
almost necessary, and causes the author to 
resort to much padding to fill out his line. He 
even adds some similies to the four already in 
'Beowulf; " wie Wetterstrahlen " (p. 68); 
"dem Strahl des Blitzes gleich " (p. 117). 

The text is very well adhered to, and the 
author has omitted only a few lines in the last 
part that are mere repetitions. On the other 

1 To prevent confusion, the edition of ' Beowulf quoted is 
I the one Hoffmann has used, viz., Grein, 1867. 



